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in European countries of tribunals with purely administrative functions 
but with quasi-judicial organization and procedure. Thus the book 
enables us to obtain a more homogeneous view of the operation of the 
treaty. 

It is to be observed that the conferences have not attempted to unify 
legislation upon any subject, least of all in respect of marriage. On 
the contrary, the presumption of variance in legislation forms the very 
basis of the work of the conferences. What has been done, however, 
is to create by treaty a uniform system of solving the conflicts, so 
that a juristic act, once completed, shall be judged by the same system 
of substantive law, no matter in what forum the act be ultimately 
judged. 

It is the author's purpose to present the law according to the con- 
ventions, and he does not undertake to criticize the conventions them- 
selves. The many limitations and exceptions embodied in the treaty 
upon the demand of some states, in favor of the application of their 
own laws, might well have tempted him to engage in academic discus- 
sion ; there is, for example , a saving clause in favor of the exclusively 
religious sanction prescribed by the Russian law of marriage which in- 
vites comment ; but Dr. Buzzati has remained consistently and com- 
mendably practical. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

New York City. 

The Process of Government : A Study of Social Pressures. 
By Arthur F. Bentley. The University of Chicago Press, 1908. — 
xv, 501 pp. 

Most of the writers on government in the United States have con- 
fined their efforts to descriptive work, and for that reason Mr. Bentley's 
attempt to get below formalism into the governing process as a mani- 
festation of social pressures deserves serious consideration, even though 
he is at times tedious and at other times unnecessarily rude to his pre- 
decessors in the field of politics. One-half of his book is severely 
critical — an attempt to make short shrift of all the publicists and sociol- 
ogists who have sought the causes of social processes in types of mind, 
feelings, faculties and opinions. No one escapes Mr. Bentley's sharp 
pen: Small, Spencer, Westermarck, Pearson, Giddings, Dicey and 
others are dealt with in a manner that would be more engaging were it 
more courteous, but which nevertheless has much that is instructive and 
convincing. The method and spirit of the author and the kind of 
political writing he especially disapproves may be best illustrated by a 
single quotation : 
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Discussing factory legislation, Dicey quotes from Shaftesbury a list of men 
who opposed it — Peel, Graham, O'Connell, Gladstone, Brougham, Bright 
and Cobden — and says that while Shaftesbury was puzzled at their oppo- 
sition, the truth of the matter was that they were all " individualists " and 
the genuine explanation of their anti-factory legislation lies in that point 
alone. One laughs. We know enough of the industrial interests and 
affiliations of most of the men on this list to feel certain that theory was a 
minor consideration for them, however much it was in theory's name they 
urged and argued. Shaftesbury himself speaks of " millowners, capital- 
ists and doctrinaires " as opposing him, with the doctrinaires in third 
place. . . . One can fairly drop the individualistic explanation of the op- 
position to such legislation [p. 148]. 

In short, Mr. Bentley will have nothing to do with what he calls mind- 
stuff, doctrines, ideas, ideals and, generically, " spooks," as the ulti- 
mate factors in the pressures which direct the governing process. 

Where, then, are the real factors to be found ? This question our 
author answers in his chapter on the " Raw Material of Government." 
The raw material or the real stuff of government 

cannot be found in the " character of the people," in their specific " feel- 
ings," or " thoughts," in their '* hearts " or " minds." All these are hypo- 
theses or dreams. Whatever truth or other importance they possess, they 
are certainly not " raw material," but instead highly theoretical. The raw 
material can be found only in the actually performed legislating-adminis- 
tering-adjudicating activities of the nation and in the streams and currents 
of activity that gather among the people and rush into these spheres 
[p. 180]. 

With this very positive feeling for the intimate essence of government, 
Mr. Bentley examines in terms of current politics many of the favorite 
notions of political science : public opinion and leadership, the classi- 
fication of governments, pressure of interests in executive, legislative 
and judicial departments, political parties and electorates ; and in every 
instance he has made effective use of the idea of " group interests," as 
distinguished from class interests in the Marxian sense, which Professor 
Clark has rendered so fruitful in the domain of economics. The au- 
thor's mode of applying his leading principle is fully illustrated by his 
conclusion concerning the problem of classifying governments : 

Wherever and whenever we study the governing process we never get 
away from the group and class activities, and when we get these group 
activities properly stated we come to see that the differences between 
governments are not fundamental differences or differences of principle, 
but that they are strictly differences of technique for the functioning of the 
interests, that they are adopted because of group needs, and that they will 
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continue to be changed in accordance with group needs. . . . The Amer- 
ican president can be invested with a most tremendous representative 
force or reduced to a nonentity, all within a year or two, and without 
changing the "constitution," merely according as the group pressures 
work successfully through him or through other branches of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bentley makes no pretension to have constructed a new ' ' system 
of political science," nor is the burden of his argument original; but 
he has undoubtedly written a thought-provoking book that will help to 
put politics on a basis of realism, where it belongs. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Morals in Evolution. By L. T. HOBHOUSE. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1906. — Two volumes: xvii, 375; vii, 
294 pp. 

On the title-page and frequently throughout these two volumes Mr. 
Hobhouse speaks of his work as " a study in comparative ethics." 
He explicitly recognizes, however, that this designation is not merely 
an alternative for " morals in evolution." In the preface, for example, 
he states : 

No hypothesis as to the causes of evolution is required. Even the hypoth- 
esis of evolution itself is not strictly necessary. Our object is to distinguish 
and classify different forms of ethical ideas — a morphology of ethics com- 
parable to the physical morphology of animals and plants. The results of 
such a comparative study, if firmly based on recorded facts, would 
remain standing if the theory of evolution were shattered. 

The two titles suggest, thus, the question: Does the study of com- 
parative ethics reveal an evolution of morals ? Mr. Hobhouse has pur- 
sued his investigations with this question constantly in mind. Although 
he concludes with an affirmative answer, his conclusion is reached 
with caution, as a result for which there is important evidence. He 
consequently regards as a problem what many an enthusiast for evolu- 
tion would take for granted. This conservatism and hesitancy give the 
book, as a whole, great scientific value. There is no occasion to 
suspect that facts have been ingeniously selected to support a theory, 
or that a theory has so occupied the mind of the investigator that facts 
are seen only in its light. 

The two volumes mark a natural distinction in the data with which 
ethics has to deal. On the one hand there are the actual ethical 
standards, the moral institutions, to which conduct is expected to con- 



